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r>arpnts followinef such doctrines too closely, 
^rrhjh y strung children do require an outside authority 
no, so Lch , hat they may recognize the reasonableness of 
„ Ls because of its effect upon them through hfe and training. 

Mrs Anson : I most earnestly agree with Mrs. Franklin 
that we must, as a Union, testify that children must obey. 
They must meet difficulties in life, and that they may not 
have all the grit taken out of their characters they must take 
nasty medicine. They must face the question of obedience 
as a thing they have to give in to, however hard they find it. 
We ought not to be always giving them reasons, until they 
have gained the habit of obedience. I am quite sure that 
they have no right to be always asking us why we give 
certain orders. 

Mrs. Flint; I also should like to accentuate this — the 
love that is in the parents’ heart does not assume an authority, 
but takes hold of the affections of the child, and though it 
may rebel, carries it away. 

Mrs. Bagfnal: It seems to me the whole question is 
relative — must be relative. When children come to a reason- 
ing age we can give them a reason why we wish a certain 
command carried out, and I think we should do this as soon 
as they can understand it. 

Lady Campbell: I imagine it is one of the many subjects 
about which it is impossible to make a hard and fast rule ; 
also it depends very much on the character and temperament 
of the individual child. 

Mrs. Franklin ; I believe there is hardly any age when 
a child does not understand reason. If you can give reasons 
there is need for very few orders, because if there is a habit 
of obedience there is no need for many orders. We all 
believe in obedience as a habit; we know then there is not 
so much necessity for the words “do” and “don’t.” In a 

house where obedience is the rule and habit, very few orders 
are obliged to be given. 

Jll'. .<^»^^lin : I think we rule because our 

and it is ? intensely that they are willing to obey us, 

that comes of the sort of obedience 

years. I thinWv.^ children lasts for years and 

early years of implicit obedience will cover the 
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lUESDAY, May isfh, 3 p.m. 

TALK TO NURSES. 

By Dr. Helen Webb. 

Lady Campbell and Friends, 

As this meeting in great part consists of those who, 
though not actual members of our Union, are most closely 
associated in their w'ork with others who are, I should like 
to begin by explaining in a few words what the P.N.E.U. 
really is, and some of the purposes for which it exists. 
It is a union of parents, teachers, and all others interested 
in education, and it aims not only at the study of the best 
methods of education, but at putting these methods into 
practice. Now some here may say to themselves : — “ What 
have we to do with education ; it is no part of our business ! 
Why not invite governesses instead of nurses? We have 
for the most part the charge of children before they come 
to an age to be educated. We don’t meddle with that, we 
leave it to governesses, tutors, schoolmistresses and school- 
masters!” If such thoughts are passing through any of 
your minds, I must answer them by saying “ I beg your 
pardon, but cannot agree with you! Ihe education of 
which we speak is not merely book-learning, but education 
in the sense of the training of character, in its relation to 
behaviour, to the formation of habits, and to the whole 
conduct of life. Such education begins at the moment of 
the infant’s birth, and even for the old does not quite cease 
at this side of the grave. It really consists of all the 
influences of every kind which surround us through our 
whole lives, but on the little child the thmgs about it act 
with a very special directness and power. Ihese surroundings 
are every moment of the day intentionally or umntentiona y 
shaping the life of the man and woman into whom e 
child is to develope, and this fact brings - ^ 'v^ 
of responsibility on the shoulders of all who have anything 
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do with little children from the very first Perhaps 
ealSng as one does, the specially act.ve development 
whth loes on during the first three or four years of tfe, 
Te is almost tempted to say that the moral responsibility 

of the nurse is even greater than that of the teacher. 

Like plants, children can grow up naturally and whole- 
somely or their minds and characters may be twisted and 
injured in the growth. We all know that when a gardener 
wants to get one specimen of a plant or tree to be as fine 
and healthy as possible, he has to find out how it is 
natural for it to grow, in other words, what are the laws of 
its growth. He must know what kind of earth it had 
where it chose to grow as a wild plant, for all kinds 
of plants have somewhere been found in the wild state ; 
he must find out how much moisture it liked, what shelter 
from the wind, how much sunshine, and so on. He knows 
that if he does not give his plant all that is good for it in 
these ways and in others, it will not become as fine and 
as beautiful as it might otherwise have been. Now the 
plants that we as gardeners have to do with are nothing 
less than human beings, and it is about as awful and solemn 
a thought as can well come to us, that any of us, by 
ignorance or want of thought, to say nothing of any evil 
intention, may put such moral stumbling-blocks in the way of 
any little child, that when he grows up he will not be as good 
and as useful a man as he would otherwise have been. 

There is a very deep reason why all the little things 
done and said around it have so much effect upon the child’s 
character. It is because anything which anyone sees, or 
oes, or hears, or in any other way becomes aware of, 
nia es at the time, a real change in the very -substance 
o that person’s brain. Every time the same thing happens 
again that change in the brain becomes more and more 
th^infl ^ result of this the brain builds into itself 
to oass^tTaT^ ° everything around the child, and it comes 
do the same ^ thing is done, it becomes easier to 

perfect Hn We all know how practice makes 

~ do “Ld'’ 

do it without h ' easily, till, at last, we can often 

first 'he act. The 

ance, that anyone tells a lie, they do it 
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with difficulty, they do it awkwardly ; they blush and shew' 
themselves uncomfortable, so that anyone observing may 
see that something is wrong. Next time it come more easily, 
next to that more easily still, and so on till some people 
reach a point of untruthfulness when a lie rises to the lips 
more readily than the truth. This is what is meant by 
forming a habit. Habits may be formed in almost anyone 
at any time, given the proper conditions of tendency and 
surroundings. In the young boy or girl, however, they 
occur more readily than in the grown man or woman, and 
those in charge of the little child can either thoughtlessly 
or intentionally shape habits of mind or body in almost 
any direction. 

About the question of habit we might give many lectures, 
but to-day we have not time to dwell very long upon it. 
I must, however, say just this much. It is well that those 
who are responsible for children should never forget that, 
whether they mean it or not, this great forming power is 
constantly at work upon the children, and that they can 
do nothing which does not influence the child for good 


or for evil. 

Practically, what you as nurses should aim at in the 
training and education of a young child is that it shall form 
good habits about the small things of daily life. That it shall 
be clean and nice in its personal ways ; bright, cheerful, 
and natural in its manner ; shall come to eat its food 


prettily without having to think about how it does it ; that 
it shall be industrious and neat, swift and cheerful to obey, 
truthful and open, and that it shall see and hear nothing 
in the nursery which it feels its nurse would wish it to 
conceal from mother or father. If this last ever happens, 
it is for the child a first seed of deceit and untruthfulness. 
For remember that to the young child its father and 
mother are as God Almighty, and the most elementary 
righteousness demands that in your position you should 
have in yourselves complete loyalty to those parents, 
and cultivate the same in the children under your care 
As part of this loyalty to the children s parents, one must 
remLber loyalty to the children themselve.^ and to your 
work itself. Just remember-at least once or twice a day, if 
you cannot ofLer-remember wffi n you say your piayers. 
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^ rharire IS a future man or woman, 

that what you have m through your wisdom or folly 

charge. , reverence for the children. 

I, also would br,ngr w.th t r«l rever^ reverence 

Does it sound 1"""^ ^ reverent about children 

for a child ; We ought to be very _ 

Th^f ^"Jffel.Tu^t': d:s;:tt, Clnde: not one'of these little 
*es Suffer little children to come unto me. and forM 
Tern not for of such is the kingdom of Heaven. If our 

Lord felt such reverence, how much more ought we to do so. 

There are so many ways in which this spirit oug t to en er 
into our work, that I can only touch on a few of them. 

Now, in the matter of truth. Some people seem to imagine 
that it is of much less consequence to say what is not true to 
children than to grown-up people. As far as oneself is 
concerned the sin is, I suppose, the same in both cases, but 
an untruth spoken to a child is far more likely to be injurious 
to it than the same deception of a grown person. If a child 
asks questions, either tell it the truth in whatever form it can 
understand it, or let it know that it is to be satisfied without 
an answer to that question just then. In the case of many 
questions a child may ask, the wisest and best thing for you 
to do is to send it to its mother. She is its best teacher, and 
knows best how she wishes it taught. If we are not quite 
straightforward with children we cannot expect them to be 
so with us, or to get that habit of truthful speech, which is 
such a possession to carry through life. In keeping a child 
truthful remember that it is most important not to frighten 
it into untruthfulness by too great severity. If it be severely 
punished for some fault, the temptation to hide faults will be 
so great that it will readily come to conceal them, and not 
be quite open over anything it happens to have done amiss. 

This leads me on to the great question of the correction of 
faults. You notice that I do not say “ punishments.” I 
don t think you have really anything to do with absolute 
punishments. They are seldom needed, and if they are, the 
child’s parents alone should have the responsibility of 
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deciding and administering them. Any nurse who under- 
stands little children (and let me tell you that if you have 
not some measure of .such an instinct, you have mistaken 
your profession, and had better turn to some other work) can 
get the child’s will on her side, and cultivate in it a cheerful 
obedience. When this is done, and rightly made use of, 
occasions suggesting the necessity of anything to be called 
punishment will cease to arise. 

In cultivating the habit of cheerful obedience we must 
never make use of fear. If we did, the obedience would not 
be cheerful, and you notice, I always use that word. You 
must have good reason in your own mind for what you 
allow and what you forbid. The thing forbidden should be 
something either undesirable or injurious for the child itself or 
for someone else, or really wrong, not just forbidden because 
you feel tired and worried and out of temper at the moment. 
You must be consistent in what you allow and forbid. 
Children are often bewildered by being allowed to do 
something one day which another is severely forbidden as 
if it were a mortal sin. If you are consi.stent you need give 
no further reason. That a thing was forbidden yesterday is, to 
the mind of a child, quite sufficient reason why it is forbidden 
to-day. Then do not make the strain of obedience too great. 
By this I mean, try not to leave the child too much exposed to 
temptation he finds it hardest to resist. One cannot, of 
course, remove all temptation, but one can see that he is not 
tempted more than he can bear. In cultivation of the habit 
of obedience do not give reasons. That it is not allowe y 
someone whom the child has real reason to resfect, and that 
that person is consistent, and makes as few things as possible 
into sins, is all that is desirable. Someone ^as wisely said 
that he who multiplies sins manufactures crimina s. 
best never to give an order without meaning o 
obeyed, for that very reason we must avoi giving 

as are unnecessary. , r^- 

Always believe in a child’s goodness 
wickedness. Believe, and let him feel that 

of course he will obey, of course^ something he undertakes 
course he will be able to carry being 

or is a.,ked ,o do, and that there ts no 
selfish or jealous, or showing any other sin. y 

VOL. XI.— NO. 7 . 
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If VOU believe the other way 
you «vill have your reward^ « you 

^ --- vvhiilvvind. 


you 


will reap 


Have you ever who^pLyed 

T^rlck o"n Miss Ophelia who thought ill of her 


of Eva who thought her capable^ of^al^ virtue. 


This also 


was one of the secrets of success in the methods of the great 
rZold, one of the greatest schoolmasters of th.s century 
He beheved in his boys, and put them on the.r honour, and 

they lived up to his expectations. , , 

lu giving orders to a child, or d.rect.ons, let them 
be affirmative, not negative, r.^„ say, “Mind you carry 
that carefully to mother,” not “Now mind you don t drop 
that.” In this way you make it believe in itself, and give it 

confidence in the undertaking. 

In the same way, when a child has done something not 
quite rightly or well, you will help it much more by 
blaming the fault than it.self. When Tommy comes in with 
muddy boots, say, “ Oh, Tommy, look at all that mud ! It 
is not nice on the carpet ! ” rather than “ Oh, Tommy, you 
bad boy to bring so much mud on to my carpet ! ” In tlie 
first instance you and Tommy stand side by side, and 
sympathetically regret the state of the floor ; in the latter 
you set Tommy over against you, and give opportunities for 
the appearance of the germs of enmity and self-pity, both 
bad seeds ! 

In the same w'ay, if it is your pleasant duty to give praise, 
praise more the effort than the achievement, and praise the 
thing done rather than the child for doing it. 

As I said before, every experience leaves its traces in the 
substance of the brain. All the time, too, while the brain is 
growing, everything the child does with its hands and, as well, 
its mind, helps to strengthen the brain and make it more 
powerful in other ways. This is why so much is heard 
nowadays about children doing handiwork at school, and 
earning to be deft and skilful with their fingers. This 
es iheii hands more useful, but it also makes their brains 
nrTt Now there is something connected with this 

numhp^r r ”^^ch want to say to nurses. There are a 
o little things which children might do in the 
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nursery' and house, which would produce this effect still 
better than the handiwork taught in schools, and would 
at the same time make the children much wiser and more 
useful men and women. I mean such things as putting 
away their own toys, dressing themselves, helping to spread 
and clear away from the tea-table, helping to dust little 
things in the room, and even to wash up or dry the tea- 
things. I am well aware that it is much easier to do any 
or all of these things oneself, or still more so to get the 
nursery-maid to do them, than to see that a little child learns 
to do them nicely and neatly. All the same, if you let these 
opportunities of valuable training pass, you are as much to 
blame as if you let the fruit and vegetables 'decay in a 
garden because it was too much trouble to gather them, and 
then sent out to a greengrocer’s to buy more. Don’t you 
remember all it was to each of you to help your own dear 
mothers to do little things about the house ; what honest 
pride and confidence it gave you to dry the best tea-cups 
without dropping them, and to rub a bit of mahogany with 
a rag till you could see your face in it. There would not 
have been half as much educational value for you in cutting 
out cardboard boxes, folding paper, &c., &c., good as these 

last mav be. . , 

Furthermore, there is great value for both young ® 
in a little daily effort, the feeling that something definite 
has to be done, whether it is pleasant to do or not. It is 
much plainer to a child that this 

accomplished if it is something useful, something | 

of which it can see, or which is helpful to one R 
undertake a alfficu^ 

: at. a .o. oAooka and of 

putting them straight and interest will 

Attending to pets is -oAer PU« 
inspire to a bit of effort. children, 

enornnous, but i. isjot to ,, 

;:ue'7egr it S.:; .he anmials. and cleaning their 

houses and cages. between meals, and ought 

Just as the stomach needs «s. , 

not constantly to be nllea i 
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„f the quite youn* child, who .s taking m 

child, espectally of the q y^,^^ a rapidity we cannot 

new experiences ami and 

possibly realize, ^ por this reason young 

above what it gets d g ig allowed to amuse 

children should, as mu^h as Po - b . > 

"\rtpe Witfa few bricks, sticks or stones it 
Itself on the carp There is no greater mistake 

ought !’® ^“hich'is quietly and happily engaged 

• “^wn'rugbttaL snatching .. o’;, to look at something 
Tu ofTe window, or to dance it round the room. By such 
interference we show great want of reverence and do a 
distinct violence to the baby's development. 1 do not mean 
that when the child has had its quiet time, and ts evidently 
wishing for more amusement and attention, you are to 
neglect it. There is a time for everything. 

Another way in which want of reverence to children is 
shown is by gossiping in their pre.sence, and talking before 
them of things not suitable for them to hear. This sort of 
thing is liable to lead to much evil. Amongst other things, 
it makes the child ask questions which one may be tempted 
to answer untruthfully, and there is also the temptation to 
oneself to tell the child not to repeat to its mother what has 
been said. 

Don’t talk about children in their presence, or make 
examples of one to another. This last is of great importance. 

If I have helped even one or two here to see more clearly 
than they did before that the work they have undertaken is 
as important and responsible work as there is in the world, 
because the materials they work upon are the bodies and 
minds of those children who will be the men and women of 
the next generation, and that it is impossible to care for the 
bodies of children without at the same time influencing their 


minds, I shall have done 


even more than I hope. You 


and 


IllUlC LllClll 1. 

have undertaken a profession w’hich, above almost every 
othpr, needs patience, tact, self-sacrifice and loving-kindness, 
any of you who perform its duties at all as they ought 
to be peiformed will be, in a most especial sense, about 
our Father’s business. 

To conclude, I should like to read you a little poem, 
r, probably, to many of you, written by a very great 
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man to his nur.se when he dedicated to her a volume of some 
of the sweetest children’s verses which have ever been 
written. He was a wise man, and knew much about the 
growth of the human mind, and never forgot all his life long 
what he owed to one of the best of nurses : — 


“ For the long nights you lay awake, 

And watched for my unworthy sake ; 

For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land : 
For all the story books you read : 

For all the pains you comforted : 

For all you pitied, all you bore. 

In sad and happy days of yore ; 

My second mother, my first wife, 

The angel of my infant life — 

From the sick child, now well and old. 
Take, Nurse, the little book you hold ; 
And grant it, heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a nurse at need ; 

And every child who lists my rhyme, 

In the bright fireside nursery clime. 
May hear it in as kind a voice 
As made my childhood’s days rejoice.” 


Lady Campbell (Chairman) : I am sure we have all 

listened with the deepest interest to Dr. Helen Webb’s useful 
and stimulating address, and I know it has interested her to 
speak to an audience of nurses, that body to whom we all 
owe a great debt, and from whom many a mother may learn 
a lesson of self-sacrifice and patient endurance. You will, I 
think, all feel that you have been helped, and find that 
thingL you had yourselves thought of dimly and vaguely, 
have now been given shape and form, and that you ave a 
an indicator pointing you on the way you wish to 
asked by a mother to put one question-given a difficult 
child to manage, how far is it right to divert <he.r mmds 
from the thing that is fusing trouble between the one 

authority and the child r , , , • Vns been 

Dr Helen Webb : I am very glad this question has been 

asM “ cause the question of diverting children's atten, ton 
asked, because rr Their attention should 

is very important and valuable realize but 

not be diverted in any way that they consaousl reahz^e, b^^ 

if you can suddenly bring in any strong 

..iL.. .r ..rvv.kBlnP- undesirable that is going on, it is a grear 
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of the ways of lessening 
power in your do that properly 

u rrather a "oave® -sent ^^el'p dt something, and 


,pear pleased with eno ^ is helping, and puts away 

DR. Helen Wkbb: ^ instance I think it would be 

a thing in the wrong ^hild would make a fuss, 

bast to tell it so. No "S'- .beerful manner that 

provided it was corrected m a brign 

appealed to its teasim. . ^ 

LADY CAMPBELL (Chapman) : I ^ L the importance 

co-operation between mo ers ^ ^ nurses should 

of this is not always recognized ^o be said 

or:ftL?^rief i^rsp^en' o'^ietly aLrwards. but 

Will Dr, Helen Webb explain what she 
meant about punishment i Does she disapprove of Itttle 

nursery punishments altogether ? • • 

Dr Helen Webb : Certainly not ; but punishment is 

too strong a word for such small things. I should rather 
call them corrections. What I meant was that in the case 
of serious punishment, a nurse should never leel that she is 
the person to inflict it. I do not know how people here feel 
on the subject of corporal punishment, but, personally, I 
think it is never necessary. Of course, little corrections for 
faults are necessary sometimes, and these are quite within 
the nurse’s province, but — and let me lay great stress on 
this — she must be quite sure that such corrections are 
deserved and just, and that they are not given because she 
herself has a headache. 

Mrs. Hart Davis : Have any of those present — when a 

child is quite good and being talked to — ever tried the 
plan of making it state what it thought the punishment 
should be for a fault r Their remarks are exceedingly 
interesting, especially if the matter can be put into the 
third person, or in the form of a story. You get at what 
the child really thinks. I would not suggest that the child 
should be punished according to its own estimate, but you 
will get at the stage of reasoning the child has arrived 
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at. We are apt sometimes to punish a child of two as 
though he were five, and a child of seven as though he were 
only five. 

A Nurse asked — with regard to diverting a child’s 
thougVits — whether it was justifiable to change its thoughts 
or tell it a tale after the child had become consciously 
naughty ? 

Dr. Helen Webb thought not, if the matter could be 
coped with in some other way. But it was a mistake to 
rebuke a child in its hot blood, and sometimes, by telling 
a story, the child would be cooled down and become quite 
good. 

A Nurse asked whether, if this method was adopted, 
self-control was sufficiently gained r 

Dr. Helen Webb thought that if a nerve crisis was 
imminent it must certainly be diverted, as it was very bad 
for the child. 

Mrs. Hart Davis said that she had found cold water 
very valuable under these circumstances. If the child could 
not be persuaded to drink it, a little could be thrown about 

the room. , 

Lady Campbe:ll (Chairman) instanced Charles Kings y, 

who always when he saw one of these crises approaching, 
made a point of giving the child something acuve to <io 
such as sending it off on an errand to the gardener 

^""dr.’ Helen Webb thought this method very excellent. 


